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state of frenzy and are hardly restrained from killing themselves with cuts and blows. They, that is to say, lose themselves, and feel their bodies as foreign substances with which they have nothing to do.
CAIKO, November BQth, 1879.—Yesterday we rode to the Tombs of the Princes, a poor sight of French gilding and trumpery hangings, but a ride through strange surroundings. Across deep sand, under high walls on which the sun struck without a shadow, we passed, and everywhere stood unguarded tombs. Here death seemed to have no sadness but only desolation, I believe that Abraham bought a field, a piece of brighter ground, because he could not put his dead in such unloving surroundings. It is enough that life's walk should be so often through garish day; death wants softness and colour, and suggestions of light greater than that of the sun.
In the mosque a crowd of men and women—about fifty—had gathered, squatting around a man who was reading the law. He was a chance-comer, unpaid, who was thus teaching Ms fellows. As he ended, all quietly got up, and each one went forward in turn to kiss his hand in token of thanks. So I suppose did Christ enter the synagogues and read to the people.
Such simple forms are very beautiful. One curses the law which forces the sacrifice of so much that is good in the old to make way for the new. I expect it is the flaw in our civilisation. To obtain use, we have given up beautifying as our ancestors did, and we scorn as " barbaric " achievements out of our power. The West needs to hear every day the text, "He that belioveth shall not make haste." Who knows in this old country, where beauty is still as much thought of as use, where they still use a bow for a turning lathe, where they blow a smith's fire with a rush fan, and eat vegetables instead of meat, there may not be more progress ? They have been passed by Persians, Greeks, and Eomans, and the race has not yet been to the swift. . .
Before we left England it had not been planned that Mr. Spencer should be included in our party, but after we had started Mr. and Mrs. Potter suggested that as he was much out of health he should take their younger daughter Margaret, and join us for the Nile journey, in the hope that it would do him good. We were somewhat dismayed to have so celebrated a personage, and one we had only met once, added to our trio, but it evidently never occurred to Mr. Spencer that he might not be welcome, and so there was nothing else to do but to fall in with the plan. My husband thought he might be a real acquisition, all the more as one of the anticipated pleasures of the holiday was the opportunity of discussing subjects other than those